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THE  DREAM 

AND  OTHER  POEMS 


THE  DREAM  OF  DANIEL 


WEARY  with  many  thoughts  I  went  to 
bed, 

And  lay  for  hours  staring  at  the  night, 
Thinking  of  all  the  millions  of  the  dead 
Who  used  man’s  flesh,  as  I,  and  loved  the 
light, 

Yet  died,  for  all  their  power  and  delight, 
For  all  their  love,  and  never  came  again, 
Never,  for  all  our  crying,  all  our  pain. 
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There,  through  the  open  windows  at  my  side, 
I  saw  the  stars,  and  all  the  tossing  wood, 
And,  in  the  moonlight,  mothy  owls  that 
cried, 

Floating  along  the  covert  for  their  food. 

The  night  was  as  a  spirit  that  did  brood 
Upon  the  dead,  those  multitudes  of  death 
That  had  such  colour  once  and  now  are 
breath. 


“And  all  this  beauty  of  the  world,”  I 
thought, 

“This  glory  given  by  God,  this  life  that 
teems, 

What  can  we  know  of  them?  for  life  is 
nought, 

A  few  short  hours  of  blindness,  shot  by 
gleams, 

A  few  short  days  of  mastery  of  dreams 

After  long  years  of  effort,  then  an  end, 

Then  dust  on  good  and  bad,  on  foe  and 
friend.” 


So,  weary  with  the  little  time  allowed 
To  use  the  power  that  takes  so  long  to  learn, 
I  sorrowed  as  I  lay;  now  low,  now  loud 
Came  music  from  an  hautboy  and  zithern. 
The  house  was  dark,  and  yet  a  light  did  burn 
There  where  they  played,  and  in  the  wain- 
scotting 

The  mice  that  love  the  dark  were  junketting. 
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So,  what  with  sorrow  and  the  noise  that 
seemed 

Like  voices  speaking  from  the  night’s  dark 
heart 

To  tell  her  secret  in  a  tongue  undreamed, 

I  fell  into  a  dream  and  walked  apart 
Into  the  night  (I  thought)  into  the  swart, 
Thin,  lightless  air  in  which  the  planet  rides; 
I  trod  on  dark  air  upward  with  swift  strides. 


Though  in  my  dream  I  gloried  as  I  trod 
Because  I  knew  that  I  was  striding  there 
Far  from  this  trouble  to  the  peace  of  God 
Where  all  things  glow  and  beauty  is  made 
bare. 

A  dawning  seemed  beginning  everywhere, 
And  then  I  came  into  a  grassy  place, 

Where  beauty  of  bright  heart  has  quiet  face. 


Lovely  it  was,  and  there  a  castle  stood 
Mighty  and  fair,  with  golden  turrets  bright, 
Crowned  with  gold  vanes  that  swung  at  the 
wind’s  mood 

Full  many  a  hundred  feet  up  in  the  light. 
The  walls  were  all  i’-carven  with  delight 
Like  stone  become  alive.  I  entered  in. 
Smoke  drifted  by :  I  heard  a  violin. 


And  as  I  heard,  it  seemed,  that  long  before 
That  music  had  crept  ghostly  to  my  hearing 
Even  as  a  ghost  along  the  corridor 
Beside  dark  panelled  walls  with  portraits 
peering ; 

It  crept  into  my  brain,  blessing  and  spearing 
Out  of  the  past,  yet  all  I  could  recall 
Was  some  dark  room  with  firelight  on  the 

wall. 


So,  entering  in,  I  crossed  the  mighty  hall ; 

The  volleying  smoke  from  firewood  blew 
about. 

The  wind-gusts  stirred  the  hangings  on  the 
wall 

So  that  the  woven  chivalry  stood  out 

Wave-like  and  charging,  putting  all  to  rout 

The  evil  things  they  fought  with,  men  like 
beasts, 

Wolf  soldiers,  tiger  kings,  hyena  priests. 


And,  steadfast  as  though  frozen,  swords  on 
hips, 

Old  armour  stood  at  sentry  with  old  spears 

Clutched  in  steel  gloves  that  glittered  at  the 
grips, 

Yet  housed  the  little  mouse  with  pointed 
ears: 

Old  banners  drooped  above,  frayed  into  tears 

With  age  and  moth  that  fret  the  soldier’s 
glory. 

I  saw  a  swallow  in  the  clerestory. 


And  always  from  their  frames  the  eyes 
looked  down 

Of  most  intense  souls  painted  in  their  joy, 
Their  great  brows  jewelled  bright  as  by  a 
crown 

Of  their  own  thoughts,  that  nothing  can 
destroy, 

Because  pure  thought  is  life  without  alloy. 
Life’s  very  essence  from  the  flesh  set  free 
A  wonder  and  delight  eternally. 


And  climbing  up  the  stairs  with  arras  hung, 
I  looked  upon  a  court  of  old  stones  grey, 
Where  o’er  a  globe  of  gold  a  galleon  swung 
Creaking  with  age  and  showing  the  wind’s 
way. 

There,  flattered  to  a  smile,  the  barn  cat  lay 
Tasting  the  sun  with  purrings  drowsily 
Sun-soaked,  content,  with  drowsed  green- 
slitted  eye. 


I  did  not  know  what  power  led  me  on 
Save  the  all-living  joy  of  what  came  next. 
Down  the  dim  passage,  doors  of  glory  shone, 
Old  panels  glowed  with  many  a  carven  text, 
Old  music  came  in  strays,  my  mind  was  vext 
With  many  a  leaping  thought;  beyond  each 
door 

I  thought  to  meet  some  friend,  dead  long 
before. 


So  on  I  went,  and  by  my  side,  it  seemed, 
Paced  a  great  bull,  kept  from  me  by  a  brook 
Which  lipped  the  grass  about  it  as  it 
streamed 

Over  the  flagroots  that  the  grayling  shook; 
Red-felled  the  bull  was,  and  at  times  he  took 
Assayment  of  the  red  earth  with  his  horn 
And  wreaked  his  rage  upon  the  sod  uptorn. 


Yet  when  I  looked  was  nothing  but  the  arras 
There  at  my  side,  with  woven  knights  that 
glowed 

In  coloured  silks  the  running  stag  to  harass, 
There  was  no  stream,  yet  in  my  mind  abode 
The  sense  of  both  beside  me  as  I  strode, 
And  lovely  faces  leaned,  and  pictures  came 
Of  water  in  a  great  sheet  like  a  flame; 
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Water  in  terror  like  a  great  snow  falling, 
Like  wool,  like  smoke,  into  a  vast  abysm, 
With  thunder  of  gods  fighting  and  death 
calling 

And  gleaming  sunbeams  splitted  by  the 
prism 

And  cliffs  that  rose  and  eagles  that  took 
chrism 

Even  in  the  very  seethe,  and  then  a  cave 
Where  at  a  fire  I  mocked  me  at  the  wave. 


Mightily  rose  the  cliffs;  and  mighty  trees 
Grew  on  them;  and  the  caverns,  channelled 
deep, 

Cut  through  them  like  dark  veins;  and  like 
the  seas, 

Roaring,  the  desperate  water  took  its  leap; 
Yet  dim  within  the  cave,  like  sound  in  sleep, 
Came  the  fall’s  voice ;  my  flitting  fire  made 
More  truth  to  me  than  all  the  water  said. 


Yet  when  I  looked,  there  was  the  arras  only, 

The  passage  stretching  on,  the  pictured 
faces, 

The  violin  below  complaining  lonely, 

Creeping  with  sweetness  in  the  minds’  sad 
places, 

And  all  my  mind  was  trembling  with  the 
traces 

Of  long  dead  things,  of  beautiful  sweet 
friends 

Long  since  made  one  with  that  which  never 
ends. 


And  as  I  went  the  wall  seemed  built  of 
flowers, 

Long,  golden  cups  of  tulips,  with  firm  stems, 

Warm-smelling,  for  the  black  bees’  drunken 
hours; 

Striped  roses  for  princesses’  diadems ; 

And  butterflies  there  were  like  living  gems, 

Scarlet  and  black,  blue  damaskt,  mottled, 
white, 

Colour  alive  and  happy,  living  light. 


Then  through  a  door  I  passed  into  a  room 
Where  Daniel  stood,  as  I  had  seen  him  erst, 
In  wisest  age,  in  all  its  happiest  bloom, 
Deep  in  the  red  and  black  of  books  immerst. 
I  would  have  spoken  to  him  had  I  durst, 
But  might  not,  I,  in  that  bright  chamber 
strange, 

Where,  even  as  I  lookt,  the  walls  did  change. 


For  now  the  walls  were  as  a  toppling  sea, 

Green,  with  white  crest,  on  which  a  ship 
emerging, 

Strained,  with  her  topsails  whining  wrin- 
klingly, 

Dark  with  the  glittering  sea  fires  of  her 
surging, 

And,  now  with  thundering  horses  and  men 
urging. 

The  walls  were  fields  on  which  men  rode  in 
pride, 

On  horses  that  tossed  firedust  in  their  stride. 


And  now,  the  walls  were  harvest  fields  whose 
corn 

Trembled  beneath  the  wrinkling  wind  in 
waves 

All  golden  ripe  and  ready  to  be  shorn 

By  sickling  sunburnt  reapers  singing  staves, 

And  now,  the  walls  were  dark  with  wander¬ 
ing  caves 

That  sometimes  glowed  with  fire  and  some¬ 
times  burned 

Where  men  on  anvils  fiery  secrets  learned. 


And  all  these  forms  of  thought,  and  myriads 
more, 

Passed  into  books  and  into  Daniel’s  hand, 

So  that  he  smiled  at  having  such  great  store 
All  red  and  black  as  many  as  the  sand, 
Studded  with  crystals,  clasped  with  many  a 
band 

Of  hammered  steel.  I  saw  him  standing 
there. 

After  I  woke  his  pleasure  filled  the  air. 


THE  WOMAN  SPEAKS 

This  poem  appeared  to  me  in  a  dream  one 
winter  morning  some  years  ago.  In  the 
dream,  I  was  aware  of  a  tall  lady  dresse<f1for 
out-of-doors,  with  furs  and  a  picture  hat. 
I  was  aware,  at  the  same Time,  of  the  whole 
of  her  past  life,  and  of  the  fact  that  she  was 
looking,  for  the  first  time,  southwestwards 
upon  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  early  on  a  calm, 
sunny  Sunday  morning.  I  saw  the  Fields  as 
she  did,  in  utter  calm,  sunny  distinctness,  as 
from  the  north-eastern  pavement;  the  pig¬ 
eons  were  picking  food,  the  sun  was  shining, 
each  brick  and  stone  was  distinct.  I  was 
aware  of  the  fact  that  she  had  suddenly 
realised  that  life  might  be  quiet  like  this, 
and  that  were  it  so,  it  would  be  wonderful. 
At  the  same  time,  I  was  intensely  aware  of 
the  whole  of  this  poem,  which  explained  her 
past,  what  she  saw  and  what  she  felt.  As 
she  passed  out  of  the  dream,  the  whole  of 
the  poem  appeared  engraven  in  high  relief 
on  an  oblong  metal  plate,  from  which  I 
wrote  it  down. 
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BITTER  it  is,  indeed,  in  human  Fate 
When  Life’s  supreme  temptation 
comes  too  late. 

I  had  a  ten  years’  schooling,  where  I  won 
Prizes  for  Headache  and  Caparison. 

I  married  well;  I  kept  a  husband  warm 
With  twenty  general  years  of  gentle  charm. 
We  wandered  much,  where’er  our  kind 
resort, 

But  not  till  Sunday  to  the  Inns  of  Court. 

So  then  imagine  what  a  joy  to  see 
The  town’s  grey  vast  and  unappeased  sea 
Suddenly  still,  and  what  a  hell  to  learn 
Life  might  be  quiet,  could  I  but  return. 


THE  RIDER  AT  THE  GATE 
WINDY  night  was  blowing  on 


y  \  Rome, 

The  cressets  guttered  on  Caesar’s  home, 

The  fish-boats,  moored  at  the  bridge,  were 
breaking 

The  rush  of  the  river  to  yellow  foam. 

The  hinges  whined  to  the  shutters  shaking, 
When  clip-clop-clep  came  a  horse-hoofs 
raking 

The  stones  of  the  road  at  Caesar’s  gate ; 

The  spear-butts  jarred  at  the  guard’s 
awaking. 

“Who  goes  there?”  said  the  guard  at  the 
gate. 

“What  is  the  news,  that  you  ride  so  late?” 
“News  most  pressing,  that  must  be  spoken 
To  Caesar  alone,  and  that  cannot  wait.” 

“The  Caesar  sleeps;  you  must  show  a  token 
That  the  news  suffice  that  he  be  awoken. 
What  is  the  news,  and  whence  do  you  come? 
For  no  light  cause  may  his  sleep  be  broken.” 
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“Out  of  the  dark  of  the  sands  I  come, 

From  the  dark  of  death,  with  news  for 
Rome, 

A  word  so  fell  that  it  must  be  uttered 

Though  it  strike  the  soul  of  the  Caesar 
dumb.” 

Ceesar  turned  in  his  bed  and  muttered , 

With  a  struggle  for  breath  the  lamp-flame 
guttered ; 

Calpurnia  heard  her  husband  moan : 

“ The  house  is  falling. 

The  beaten  men  come  into  their  own.” 

“Speak  your  word,”  said  the  guard  at  the 
gate; 

“Yes,  but  bear  it  to  Caesar  straight, 

Say  ‘Your  murderer’s  knives  are  honing, 

Your  killer’s  gang  is  lying  in  wait.’ 

“Out  of  the  wind  that  is  blowing  and 
moaning, 

Through  the  city  palace  and  the  country 
loaning, 
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I  cry,  ‘For  the  world’s  sake,  Csesar,  beware, 
And  take  this  warning  as  my  atoning. 

“  ‘Beware  of  the  Court,  of  the  palace  stair, 
Of  the  downcast  friend  who  speaks  so  fair, 
Keep  from  the  Senate,  for  Death  is  going 
On  many  men’s  feet  to  meet  you  there.’ 

“I,  who  am  dead,  have  ways  of  knowing 
Of  the  crop  of  death  that  the  quick  are 
sowing. 

I,  who  was  Pompey,  cry  it  aloud 
From  the  dark  of  death,  from  the  wind 
blowing. 

“I,  who  was  Pompey,  once  was  proud, 

Now  I  lie  in  the  sand  without  a  shroud ; 

I  cry  to  Csesar  out  of  my  pain, 

‘Csesar,  beware,  your  death  is  vowed.’  ” 

The  light  grew  grey  on  the  window-pane, 
The  windcocks  swung  in  a  burst  of  rain, 

The  window  of  Csesar  flung  unshuttered, 
The  horse-hoofs  died  into  wind  again. 


Ccesar  turned  in  his  bed  and  muttered , 

With  a  struggle  for  breath  the  lamp-flame 
guttered ; 

Calpurnia  heard  her  husband  moan: 

“The  house  is  falling^ 
The  beaten  men  come  into  their  own 


THE  BUILDERS 


BEFORE  the  unseen  cock  had  called 
the  time, 

Those  workers  left  their  beds  and  stum¬ 
bled  out 

Into  the  street,  where  dust  lay  white  as 
lime 

Under  the  last  star  that  keeps  bats  about. 
Then  blinking  still  from  bed,  they  trod  the 
street, 

The  doors  closed  up  and  down ;  the  travel¬ 
ler  heard 

Doors  opened,  closed,  then  silence,  then 
men’s  feet 

Moving  to  toil,  the  men  too  drowsed  for 
word. 

The  bean-field  was  a  grayness  as  they  passed, 
The  darkness  of  the  hedge  was  starred 
with  flowers, 

The  moth,  with  wings  like  dead  leaves, 
sucked  his  last, 

The  triumphing  cock  cried  out  with  all 
his  powers; 
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His  fire  of  crying  made  the  twilight  quick, 

Then  clink,  clink,  clink,  men’s  trowels 
tapped  the  brick. 

I  saw  the  delicate  man  who  built  the 
tower 

Look  from  the  turret  at  the  ground  below, 

The  granite  column  wavered  like  a  flower, 

But  stood  in  air  whatever  winds  might 
blow. 

Its  roots  were  in  the  rock,  its  head  stood 
proud, 

No  earthly  forest  reared  a  head  so  high; 

Sometimes  the  eagle  came  there,  sometimes 
cloud, 

It  was  man’s  ultimate  footstep  to  the  sky. 

And  in  that  peak  the  builder  kept  his 
treasure, 

Books  with  the  symbols  of  his  art,  the 
signs 

Of  knowledge  in  excitement,  skill  in 
pleasure, 

The  edge  that  cut,  the  rule  that  kept,  the 
lines. 
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He  who  had  seen  his  tower  beneath  the  grass, 
Rock  in  the  earth,  now  smiled,  because  it 
was. 

How  many  thousand  men  had  done  his  will, 
Men  who  had  hands,  or  arms,  or  strength 
to  spend, 

Or  cunning  with  machines,  or  art,  or  skill, 
All  had  obeyed  him,  working  to  this  end. 
Hundreds  in  distant  lands  had  given  their 
share 

Of  power,  to  deck  it;  on  its  every  stone 
Their  oddity  of  pleasure  was  laid  bare, 

Yet  was  the  tower  his  offspring,  his  alone. 
His  inner  eye  had  seen,  his  will  had  made  it, 
All  the  opposing  army  of  men’s  minds 
Had  bowed,  had  turned,  had  striven  as  he 
bade  it, 

Each  to  his  purpose  in  their  myriad  kinds. 
Now  it  was  done,  and  in  the  peak  he  stood 
Seeing  his  work,  and  smiled  to  find  it  good. 

It  had  been  stone,  earth’s  body,  hidden  deep, 
Lightless  and  shapeless,  where  it  cooled 
and  hardened, 


Now  it  was  as  the  banner  on  man’s  keep 
Or  as  the  Apple  in  Eden  where  God 
gardened. 

Lilies  of  stone  ran  round  it,  and  like  fires 
The  tongues  of  crockets  shot  from  it  and 
paused, 

Horsemen  who  raced  were  carven  on’t,  the 
spires 

Were  bright  with  gold;  all  this  the  builder 
caused. 

And  standing  there,  it  seemed  that  all  the 
hive 

Of  human  skill  which  now  it  had  become. 

Was  stone  no  more,  nor  building,  but  alive, 
Trying  to  speak,  this  tower  that  was 
dumb, 

Trying  to  speak,  nay,  speaking,  soul  to  soul 

With  powers  who  are,  to  raven  or  control. 
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THE  SETTING  OF  THE  WINDCOCK 


THE  dust  lay  white  upon  the  chisel- 
marks, 

The  beams  still  shewed  the  dimplings  of 
the  grain, 

Above  the  chancel’s  gloom  the  crimson 
sparks 

Of  Christ’s  blood,  glowed  upon  the  win¬ 
dow-pane. 

No  brass  or  marble  of  a  death  was  there. 
The  painted  angels  on  the  wall  whirled 
down 

Trumpeting  to  man’s  spirit  everywhere, 

The  spire  topped  the  bell-tower  like  a 
crown. 

Now,  on  the  tower-top,  where  the  crockets 
ceased 

Like  lace  against  the  sky,  they  set  at 
pause 

The  golden  wind-vane,  that  from  west  to 
east 

Would  turn  his  beak  to  tempests  or  to 
flaws. 


It  poised,  it  swang,  it  breasted  the  wind’s 
stream, 

The  work  was  done,  the  hands  had  wrought 
the  dream. 


THE  RACER 


I  SAW  the  racer  coming  to  the  jump, 

Staring  with  fiery  eyeballs  as  he  rusht, 
I  heard  the  blood  within  his  body  thump, 

I  saw  him  launch,  I  heard  the  toppings 
crusht. 

And  as  he  landed  I  beheld  his  soul 

Kindle,  because,  in  front,  he  saw  the 
Straight 

With  all  its  thousands  roaring  at  the  goal, 
He  laughed,  he  took  the  moment  for  his 
mate. 

Would  that  the  passionate  moods  on  which 
we  ride 

Might  kindle  thus  to  oneness  with  the 
will; 

Would  we  might  see  the  end  to  which  we 
stride, 

And  feel,  not  strain  in  struggle,  only 
thrill, 

And  laugh  like  him  and  know  in  all  our 
nerves 

Beauty,  the  spirit,  scattering  dust  and  turves. 
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FROM  THE  SONG  OF  ROLAND 


ROLAND  gripped  his  horn  with  might 
and  main, 

Put  it  to  his  mouth  and  blew  a  great  strain ; 
The  hills  were  high  and  the  sound  was  very 
plain, 

Thirty  leagues  thence  they  heard  the  strain, 
Charles  heard  it,  and  all  his  train. 

“Our  men  are  fighting,”  said  Charlemain, 
And  the  Count  Guenes  answered  him  again, 
“If  another  said  that,  we  should  think  him 
insane.” 

Ahoy. 

Roland  was  broken  by  pain  and  outworn, 

In  great  anguish  he  blew  his  horn; 

Out  of  his  mouth  the  bright  blood  did  fall, 
The  temples  of  his  brain  were  now  all  torn : 
He  blew  a  great  noise  as  he  held  the  horn. 
Charles  heard  it  in  the  pass  forlorn, 

Naimes  heard  it,  the  Franks  listened  all. 
Then  the  King  said,  “I  hear  Roland’s  horn, 
He  would  never  blow  it  if  he  were  not  over¬ 
borne.” 


Guenes  answered,  “You  are  old  and  out¬ 
worn, 

Such  words  are  worthy  of  a  child  newborn, 

There  is  no  battle  at  all,  neither  won  nor 
lorn, 

Ahoy. 

“Moreover,  you  know  of  Roland’s  great 
pride. 

It  is  a  marvel  that  God  lets  him  bide. 

Without  your  command  and  knowing  you 
would  chide, 

He  took  Noples  and  killed  the  men  inside, 

With  his  sword  Durendal  he  smote  them  hip 
and  side, 

Then  with  water  washed  the  fields  where  the 
blood  had  dried, 

So  that  his  killings  might  never  be  spied. 

All  day  long  he  will  horn  a  hare  and 
ride, 

Gabbing  before  his  peers,  showing  his 
pride, 

No  man  would  dare  attack  him  in  all  the 
world  wide. 
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Press  on  your  horse  now.  Why  do  you 
abide? 

France  is  still  far  from  us  over  the  divide.” 

Ahoy. 

Count  Roland’s  mouth  bled  from  a  vein, 
Broken  were  the  temples  that  held  his  brain, 
He  blew  his  horn  with  grief  and  in  pain, 

The  Franks  heard  it  and  Charlemain. 

The  King  said,  “That  horn  blows  a  long 
strain.” 

Duke  Naimes  answered,  “Roland  is  in  pain. 
There  is  a  battle,  by  my  hope  of  gain, 

He  here  has  betrayed  him  who  did  so  feign ; 
Put  on  your  war  gear,  cry  your  war-cry 
again, 

Go  and  succour  your  noble  train, 

You  hear  clearly  how  Roland  does  com¬ 
plain.” 

Ahoy. 

The  Emperor  made  his  trumpets  blow  clear, 
The  Franks  mounted  and  put  on  their  gear, 
Hauberks  and  helmets  and  swords  with  gold 
gear, 


Men  had  shields  and  many  a  strong  spear, 
And  banners  scarlet,  white  and  blue  in  the 
air  to  rear. 

On  his  war-horse  mounted  each  peer, 

And  spurred  right  through  the  pass  among 
the  rocks  sheer: 

Each  man  said  to  his  comrade  dear, 

“If  we  reach  Roland  ere  he  be  dead  on  bier, 
We  will  strike  good  blows  with  him  and 
make  the  pagans  fear.” 

But  they  had  stayed  too  long,  and  they  were 
nowhere  near: 


Ahoy. 


THE  HAUNTED 


HERE,  in  this  darkened  room  of  this 
old  house, 

I  sit  beside  the  fire.  I  hear  again 
Within,  the  scutter  where  the  mice  carouse, 
Without,  the  gutter  dropping  with  the 
rain. 

Opposite,  are  black  shelves  of  wormy  books, 
To  left,  glazed  cases,  dusty  with  the  same, 
Behind,  a  wall,  with  rusty  guns  on  hooks, 
To  right,  the  fire,  that  chokes  one  panting 
flame. 

Over  the  mantel,  black  as  funeral  cloth, 

A  portrait  hangs,  a  man,  whose  flesh  the 
worm 

Has  mawed  this  hundred  years,  whose 
clothes  the  moth 

A  century  since,  has  channelled  to  a  term. 

I  cannot  see  his  face :  I  only  know 
He  stares  at  me,  that  man  of  long  ago. 
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I  light  the  candles  in  the  long  brass  sticks, 

I  see  him  now,  a  pale-eyed,  simpering  man, 

Framed  in  carved  wood,  wherein  the  death- 
watch  ticks, 

A  most  dead  face:  yet  when  the  work 
began 

That  face,  the  pale  puce  coat,  the  simpering 
smile, 

The  hands  that  hold  a  book,  the  eyes  that 
gaze, 

Moved  to  the  touch  of  mind  a  little  while. 

The  painter  sat  in  judgment  on  his  ways: 

The  painter  turned  him  to  and  from  the 
light, 

Talked  about  art,  or  bade  him  lift  his 
head, 

Judged  the  lips’  paleness  and  the  temples’ 
white, 

And  now  his  work  abides ;  the  man  is  dead. 

But  is  he  dead?  This  dusty  study  drear 

Creaks  in  its  panels  that  the  man  is  here. 


Here,  beyond  doubt,  he  lived,  in  that  old 
day. 

“He  was  a  Doctor  here,”  the  student 
thought. 

Here,  when  the  puce  was  new,  that  now  is 
grey, 

That  simpering  man  his  daily  practice 
wrought. 

Here  he  let  blood,  prescribed  the  pill  and 
drop, 

The  leech,  the  diet ;  here  his  verdict  given 

Brought  agonies  of  hoping  to  a  stop, 

Here  his  condemned  confessioners  were 
shriven. 

What  is  that  book  he  holds,  the  key,  too  dim 

To  read,  to  know;  some  little  book  he 
wrote, 

Forgotten  now,  but  still  the  key  to  him. 

He  sacrificed  his  vision  for  his  coat. 

I  see  the  man;  a  simpering  mask  that  hid 

A  seeing  mind  that  simpering  men  forbid. 
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Those  are  his  books  no  doubt,  untoucht, 
undusted, 

Unread,  since  last  he  left  them  on  the 
shelves, 

Octavo  sermons  that  the  fox  has  rusted. 

Sides  splitting  off  from  brown  decaying 
twelves. 

This  was  his  room,  this  darkness  of  old 
death, 

This  coffin-room  with  lights  like  em¬ 
brasures, 

The  place  is  poisonous  with  him;  like  a 
breath 

On  glass,  he  stains  the  spirit;  he  endures. 

Here  is  his  name  within  the  sermon  book, 
And  verse,  “When  hungry  Worms  my 
Body  eat”; 

He  leans  across  my  shoulder  as  I  look, 

He  who  is  God  or  pasture  to  the  wheat. 

He  who  is  Dead  is  still  upon  the  soul 

A  check,  an  inhibition,  a  control. 


I  draw  the  bolts.  I  am  alone  within. 

The  moonlight  through  the  coloured  glass 
comes  faint, 

Mottling  the  passage  wall  like  human  skin, 
Pale  with  the  breathings  left  of  withered 
paint. 

But  others  walk  the  empty  house  with  me, 
There  is  no  loneliness  within  these  walls 

No  more  than  there  is  stillness  in  the  sea 
Or  silence  in  the  eternal  waterfalls. 

There  in  the  room,  to  right,  they  sit  at  feast; 
The  dropping  grey-beard  with  the  cold 
blue  eye, 

The  lad,  his  son,  that  should  have  been  a 
priest, 

And  he,  the  rake,  who  made  his  mother  die. 

And  he,  the  gambling  man,  who  staked  the 
throw, 

They  look  me  through,  they  follow  when 

I  go. 


They  follow  with  still  footing  down  the  hall, 
I  know  their  souls,  those  fellow-tenants 
mine, 

Their  shadows  dim  those  colours  on  the  wall, 
They  point  my  every  gesture  with  a  sign. 

That  grey-beard  cast  his  aged  servant  forth 
After  his  forty  years  of  service  done, 

The  gambler  supped  up  riches  as  the  north 
Sups  with  his  death  the  glories  of  the  sun. 

The  lad  betrayed  his  trust;  the  rake  was 
he 

Who  broke  two  women’s  hearts  to  ease  his 
own: 

They  nudge  each  other  as  they  look  at  me, 
Shadows,  all  four,  and  yet  as  hard  as 
stone. 

And  there,  he  comes,  that  simpering  man, 
who  sold 

His  mind  for  coat  of  puce  and  penny  gold. 

•  •••••• 


UPB 


O  ruinous  house,  within  whose  corridors 
None  but  the  wicked  and  the  mad  go  free. 

(On  the  dark  stairs  they  wait,  behind  the 
doors 

They  crouch,  they  watch,  or  creep  to  fol¬ 
low  me.) 

Deep  in  old  blood  your  ominous  bricks  are 
red, 

Firm  in  old  bones  your  walls’  foundations 
stand, 

With  dead  men’s  passions  built  upon  the 
dead, 

With  broken  hearts  for  lime  and  oaths  for 
sand. 

Terrible  house,  whose  horror  I  have  built, 
Sin  after  sin,  unseen,  as  sand  that  slips 

Telling  the  time,  till  now  the  heaped  guilt 
Cries,  and  the  planets  circle  to  eclipse. 

You  only  are  the  Daunter,  you  alone 

Clutch,  till  I  feel  your  ivy  on  the  bone. 

•  •••••  ® 


CAMPEACHY  PICTURE 


THE  sloop’s  sails  glow  in  the  sun;  the 
far  sky  burns, 

Over  the  palm  tree  tops  wanders  the  dusk, 
About  the  bows  a  chuckling  ripple  churns; 
The  land  wind  from  the  marshes  smells  of 
musk. 

A  star  comes  out;  the  moon  is  a  pale  husk; 
Now,  from  the  galley  door,  as  supper  nears, 
Comes  a  sharp  scent  of  meat  and  Spanish 
rusk 

Fried  in  a  pan.  Far  aft,  where  the  lamp 
blears, 

A  seaman  in  a  red  shirt  eyes  the  sails  and 
steers. 

Soon  he  will  sight  that  isle  in  the  dim  bay 
Where  his  mates  saunter  by  the  camp-fire’s 
glow; 

Soon  will  the  birds  scream,  scared,  and  the 
bucks  bray, 

At  the  rattle  and  splash  as  the  anchor  is 
let  go; 


A  block  will  pipe,  and  the  oars  grunt  as  they 
row, 

He  will  meet  his  friends  beneath  the 
shadowy  trees, 

The  moon’s  orb  like  a  large  lamp  hanging 
low 

Will  see  him  stretched  by  the  red  blaze  at 
ease, 

Telling  of  the  Indian  girls,  of  ships,  and  of 
the  seas. 
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